CAR TO  CAVIARE

before him for this sort of thing.    We had to get back to
do some work.

"Gome on, Rumi.    What do you suggest?"

"That, to save your time, you rest yourselves upon the
couch of patience and allow me to entertain your ears. I
will tell you tlie little I know of the Dead End."

As we had not really the time to wander farther afield,
we sat back and listened.

"Tabriz knows not the alarms of sickness," he began.
"Built on the ground of enlightenment, she bears the word
tab, or fever, and riz, which means fled. So healthy was
the climate in olden days that all suflFerers recovered when
they breathed her air. By aid of the fleet foot of pleasing
memory, we know that the city was the ancient Tauris of
the Medes, later named Tabriz. Nearly four hundred
years ago a great shaking of the earth brought half of the
town to the knees of sorrow, when she lost much of her
heritage. Later, those who lived in Turkey conquered
the city, but Abbas the Shah drove them thence. The
earth-shaking destroyed much of her past history. The
mountain stream, which found ecstasy as it coursed into
the Lake of Content, vanished in the Well of Loneliness, so
deep as to be indescribable. One of the oldest houses fell
down until the walls lay flat, and the rooms returned to
the earth whence they were fashioned. Within the ruins
was buried a suit of armour which carried a story that we
Persians tell father to son. Would you like to hear it?"

We nodded.

Rumi drew his feet under the chair and sat forward,
strangely excited. His face^ caught the light from an oil
lamp in the corner. Animation shone in eyes so often in
open repose.

"A Crown Prince of Persia,, called Husein Ali Khan,
was playing for fish with the rod of purpose. He .drew in
his line, found nothing thereon, and cast again with the
sigh of infinite patience. Still he caught nothing.
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